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LA PEROUSE’S COLUMN, 

















AT BOTANY BAY. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Ow a spot near the entrance to Botany 
Bay the French government have caused 
to be erected the above column, to 
the memory of La Perouse: it is 
situated on a little elevation, not far 
distant from the place at which Captain 
Cook landed.* e column is circular, 
* See Cook’s First Voyage, vol i. p. 18—Lim- 
bird’s edition. On the discovery of Botany Bay, 
it suggested itselfas a good place for founding a 
colony with convicts, and it was ermined to 
send some out. first convicts that sailed 
arrived Jan 20, 1788, with Governor Philip. 
Vou. xvii. 2D 


standing on a pedestal, and surmounted 
by a sphere. Its elevation may he about 
fifteen feet. This was the last place 
whence intelligence was received from 
the indefatigable, but unfortunate navi- 
gator. 


The inscriptions on the pedestal of 
the column are in English and French, 
and as follow :-- 


This place, visited by Mousr. de la Perouse. in 
1788, is the last whence apy accounts of him 
were received. 
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Erected, in in name of France, 


M.M. de Bougainville and Ducampier, 
commanding the frigate La Thetis, 

and the corvette L’Esperance, 

lying io 
Port Jackson. Ann. 1825. 

About one hundred yards distant inland 
from this column, near ared-gum tree, are 
interred the remains of Pere le Receveur, 
one of the naturalists attached to Pe- 
rouse’s expedition, who died at Botany 
Bay, in 1788. On the red-gum tree, 
was the following inscription, carved by 
one of the officers attached to Bougain- 
ville’s expedition :— 

Prés de cet arbre 
Reposent les restes 
Du P. Le Receveur 
Visité en Mars, 1824. 

During the time that the French dis- 
covery ships La Thetis and L’Esperance 
lay at Port Jackson, this place was also 
visited by their commanders and officers ; 
and search having been made for the 
exact spot where the remains of the 
naturalist were deposited, some of his 
bunes were found ; and over that spot a 
monument has been directed by them 
to be erected to his memory, and which 
had been commenced when I visited the 
spot, on the 13th February, 1829: on 
it was to be’ placed: the following in- 
scription ;:— 


Physicusin Circumnavigatione Mundi 
Duce de la Perouse . 
it die 17 Feb. Auno 1788. 

There is the following mention of the 
death of Le Receveur in Philipp’s Voy- 
age to Botuny Bay, &c.:— “ During 
the stay of M. de la Perouse in Bo- 
tany Bay, Father Le Receveur, who 
came out in the Astrolabe, as a natu- 
ralist, died. His death was occasioned 
by wounds which he received in the un- 
fortunate rencontre at the Navigator’s 
Island . A slight monument was erect- 
ed to his memory, and an inscription 
was placed on it similar to the pre- 
ceding.”’ G. B.’s Journal, 182. 





CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE.* 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tre question “ whether the character 
of Napoleon deserves the admiration of 
mankind’’ has been so often started and 
canvassed, without our arriving at any 
satisfactory result as to preponderance 

* We print this paper from our accomplished 
correspondent F. ; but we wish to be anderstuod 
as not coinciding with all bis opinions. He has 
submitted them to our judgment, requesting us 
to “‘keep with” some—< the rest banish ;” but 
we had rether leave the entire merits to the 
candour of the reader. 
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of —_ that we may at any rate re- 
gard the subject as highly worth our 
consideration. The question is not in- 
deed without its difficulties :—In the 
first place, all investigations into charac- 
ter are in themselves necessarily diffi. 
cult; but more particularly those con- 
tradictory characters where we find 
virtues counterbalanced by vices, and 
where too it requires the nicest judg- 
ment to distinguish, whether the plausi- 
ble actions of such a man may not have 
proceeded from a bad intention ; and, 
on the contrary, where the effects pro- 
duced by any action are injurious, 
whether the will that dictated them may 
not nevertheless huve been sincere. In 
addition to this, we are not yet suffi- 
ciently removed from the time of Na- 
poleon to estimate the effects of his 
career ;—not that we have any lack of 
information respecting him; but the 
stamp of tume is required to set a proper 
value even on truth itself. The diffi- 
culty I here allude to consists in sepa- 
rating the grain from. the chatf—in 
detecting what is false, and retaining 
what is trne—in distinguishing the 
mere speculation of a bookseller from 
the writings of a man who is desirous 
of enlightening the world; and further, 
when we have before us the writings ot 
a man of genius like Scott, to bear in 
mind his political opinions, and observe 
as we go on, whether he hus treated his 
subject fairly and impartially. 

There have been extraordinary men 
in all times—master-spirits of the age 
in which they lived—who have over- 
topped their fellows, and surpassed the 
ordinary stature of mankind. Such men 
as these have ever sprung up at inter- 
vals, especially in ancient days; and, 
indeed, as We devour the pages of Plu- 
turch or of Homer—as we read the 
actions of such men, varnished over 
with the magic of their style, we might 
well sup that heroism was in those 
days carried to the utmost verge of hu- 
man possibility. We might have thought 
thus a century ago; but now, even such 
names as Cesar and Alexander, that 
before bespoke admiration with their 
very accents, have the veil of obscurity 
thrown over them by the magic of the 
name of Napoleon. In the energetic 
language of Byron, we are now tracing 
the career of 


“*that modern, mightier far, . 
Who, born no hing, made mvnarchs draw his 
car!? 





—that darling of a nation, the bravest, 
the most intellectual, and the most ci- 
vilized (with the exception of one, which 
may stand on equal ground) that has 
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adorned the age of the moderns. His 
memory is idolized there even now ;— 
with the rest of her heroes, his actions 
are enrolled in her annals ; but they are 
also written in more indelible charac. 
ters on the tablets of the mind : his 
= yet hovers in imagination on the 
shores of that country he loved so well, 
and his wild name will prove a stimulus 
to her sons as long as she remains a na- 
tion. 

I shall endeavour first to lay before 
my readers some defence of the dark 
points of Napoleon’s character; and I 
shall afterwards venture an eulogium on 
him, which I feel, however, will as little 
express my admiration as it will equal 
his merit. 

The great characteristic fault of Na- 
poleon was—his ambition: not that I 
charge it wu him as a fault, but that 
I would defend it as an alleged fault. I 
consider ambition and ambitious men, so 
far from being injurious, to be beneficial 
in a state. What is it but ambition that 
excites the’ arts "and calls forth inge- 
huity ?—and’that spirits up'the scholar, 
as well asthe soldier, to great and noble 
andertakings ? That man is beneath 
regard; who hus not some seeds of it in 
his nature ; andhe thatis totally devoid of 
it, is little better than a fool. Unhappily, 
crimes of military and political life bee 
ever been overlooked by society, or at 
least not-regarded as crimes ; and there- 
fore some degree of guilt must be’ de- 
tracted from the offenders. Society gives 
birth to these crimes, or at least contri- 
butes to their growth, and therefore too 
it is in some measure answerable for the 
consequences and the miseries it entails 
on itzelf. ‘When ambition is carried be- 
yond the bounds of moderation (as, it 
must be owned, was the case ‘with Na- 

leon); it is undoubtedly a great evil ; 

t when: we speak of character’ and 
good intention, however wrong’ a mah’s 
conduct 'may be, it may at the same time 
not be altogether culpable. In Napoleon, 
ambitioh was the - propensity of his na- 
ture ;-—that propensity was nourished 
and increased by circumstances, and 
must ‘therefore be looked upon as ex- 
tenuated by'circumstances. The future 
conqueror of Europe sprung up at a 
time when the minds of men were heat- 
ed and torn by convulsions, when ambi- 
tion was everywhere the order of the 
day, and when, in the most remote pro- 
vinces of France, the minds of its peo- 

le were inflamed by mutual sympathy. 

n addition to these troublous times, 
Napoleon was educated within the walls 
of a military college—a school the least 
likely of any 7 ors a temperament 
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like his. It has been well said, “ that 
as the twig is bent, so too it must 
grow.” Now Napoleon was taught in 
his youth to obey the orders of ‘his 
officer, not the dictates of his con- 
science, and to attempt the execution 
of those orders without considering 
whether they were either practicable 
or just. 
ut it has been said, that if Napo- 

leon had remained merely ambitious, he 
might have been forgiven ; and that his 
ambition afterwards degenerated into 
cruelty and tyranny. This however is 
an assertion that facts scarcely bear out 
his enemies in charging against him. If 
there are any grounds for such an im- 
putation, if he was ever slightly cruel, 
It was from policy, for by nature he was 
benevolent and just. But there seems 
a degree of absurdity in men who have 
no access to the secrets of a cabinet, 
sitting in judgment even upon the policy 
of such a man as Napoleon! If we are 
not prejudiced against him—if we are 
willing to judge him fairly, we must not 
overlook’ the natural effects, on’ a tem- 
per so fiery and ardent, of that sudden 
transition from obedience to power— 
from poverty to independence. It was 
truly said by Dr. Johnson, “ that every 
man who becomes invested with autho- 
rity and influence will in a very short 
time be convinced, that'as the power of 
doing well is. enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced.” 

One of the heaviest charges against 
Napoleon jis the treatment of his own 
troops at Jaffa. Every one knows that 
story; and it is as unnecessary for me 
to enter ‘into a detail of it, as it would 
be idle to bring forward any arguments 
in conviction of his i »b 
I conceive every one must be left to 
form his. own opinion as to the degree 
of guilt that attaches under the circum- 
stances of the case. For my own part, 
I look upon this as one of those gross 
falsehoods, of which so many were cir- 
culated during the continuance of his 
power. I shall, however, lay before 
my readers a short extract from Sir W. 
Scott’s work, in his defence :—‘* That 
the motives of Napoleon were cruel, no 
one who considers the temper and ‘situr- 
tion of the man will ever believe ; ‘he 
doubtless designed, by shortening the 
lives of these men, to do them the best 
service in his power.’’ This, it must 
be remembered, proceeds from the pen 
of a man, both by principle and feeling, 
his enemy—from an author who has 
had the latest and most authentic infor- 
mation on this point, and who would 
hardly have acquitted him if facts had 
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not been in his favour. But if Jaffa 
was the scene of an alleged cruelty, it 
was also the scene of a positive act of 
heroism. We read that there was a 
plague at Jaffa, that the plague spread 
through the French camp, and that the 
healthy trembling to administer to the 
sick, left them to fall alone in their mi- 
sery ;—we read further, that Napoleon 
went in person through the camp, that 
he breathed hope into the minds of the 
sufferers, and.that he even relieved with 
his own hands those ulcers that others 
would neither dare to touch nor could 
endure to look upon! Whose breast 
does not thrill with enthusiasm at the 
recital of such magnanimity as this ? 
Let it be remembered that Napoleon 
was the last man in the camp upon 
whom such a duty as this should have 
devolved—that he had the most to lose, 
and that therefore the sacrifice was the 
greater —and, lastly, that being an am- 
bitious man, it would have been more 
natural for him to have turned aside 
from anything that would have checked 
him in his career. However, it was an 
act of true heroism; and it is needless 
for me to dilate upon it any further, for 
it speaks its own excellence. 

ith regard to the treatment of the 
Empress Josephine, this may be looked 
upon as a grievous charge by weak and 
ignorant minds; but every intelligent 
person is aware, that in royal contracts 
the ties of domestic life must be sacri- 
ficed to those political advantages which 
have so often ar dissolved, and must 
again dissolve, the marriages of princes. 
It was for these considerations that Na- 
poleon consented to sacrifice his own 
personal feelings for the good of the 
state; yet we find that it was a long 
time ere he could reconcile himself to 
the separation, for he loved Josephine 
as passionately as she served him well. 
He was not a mere man of pleasure ; he 
was not a Henry VIII., to set aside his 
tried consort for the gratification of a 
new bride ; — and knowing as we do his 
undoubted magnanimity, we can hardly 
suppose him so selfish as voluntarily to 
desert the wife of his youth, and the 
woman who had been his faithful part- 
a through the course of an eventful 
life. 

I come now to the death of the Duke 
@’Enghien. This, it must be owned, is 
the darkest and most mysterious spot 
on the memory of this great man. I 
shall not attempt any defence of him on 
this point, because I am afraid facts and 
arguments are against him; but it may 
at least be said in his favour, that the 
statement of facts, as given in most his- 
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tories, is allowed to be grossly exagge- 
rated. The remembrance of this tra. 
gedy embittered many an hour during 
his exile ; and he more than once ex- 
pressed indirectly his contrition for the 
share he took in that unhappy affair. 
If then we will allow something for the 
frailty of poor human nature, that man, 
may surely be excused for one error, 
who has cancelled it by such great and 
important benefits to mankind. 

now turn with pleasure from the 
task of defence, to pay the tribute of 
praise. 

Whether we look to the public or 
private virtues of Napoleon—whether 
we consider his genius or his heroism— 
whether we call to mind his remarkable 
sayings and speeches, or his yet more un- 
paralleled deeds—the mind is so whelm- 
ed in admiration, that the memory loses 
itself in the recollection of his glory, and 
the judgment pauses, not knowing where 
to begin. Shall I first direct your atten- 
tion to his great public works, the great 
and numberless improvements he made 
throughout France, or the edifices with 
which he adorned its capital? One of 
his works alone, that inimitable code of 
laws which he has left as an invaluable 
legacy to the French nation, is sufficient 
of itself to entitle him both to the praise 
and gratitude of posterity. Notwith- 
standing the immense care of a vast 
empire that devolved upon him, he yet 
contrived to bestow a great portion of 
his time and thought on the completion 
of this great work ; and if it is urged 
that. it was his ambition, and not his 
philanthropy, incited him to this also, 
and that his vanity dictated to entwine 
the laurels of the conqueror with the 
more classical wreath of the legislator 
and statesman, it may be answered that 
we must not quarrel with ambition when 
it is content to employ itself for the good 
of mankind. 

In his private life, Napoleon ever prac- 
tised the Christian virtues of temperance, 
suberness, and chastity.. He knew well 
that the habits of temperance recom- 
mended in the schools were quite as ne- 
cessary in the discipline of a camp; and 
though he might have allowed himself, 
with the rest of his officers, in the license 
of a military life, he never indulged be- 
yond moderation in the pleasures of the 
wine-cup, and he could satisfy.his appe- 
tite with the coarse fare allotted to the 
common soldier. Whether he was en- 
nobling the arms of France on the plains 
of Italy, or extending his conquests in 
Egypt, he must surely have had the most 
beautiful captives constantly within his 
reach ;—yet Napoleon was as fastidious 
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as a Scipio, and the husband of Jose- 
phine was never known to trespass on 
the rules of conjugal fidelity. During 
‘his a campaigns, the Emperor was 
in the habit of undergoing more fatigue 
in the course of the day than the meanest 
soldier in the ranks; yet he was the 
last to lie down in his cloak at night, 
and the first to rise in the morning. 
Neither winter nor summer were seasons 
of repose for him ; a few hours of rest 
sufficed; and, to the surprise of his 
drowsy attendants, he was accustomed 
to walk or study till the dawn of day. 
He had indeed bestowed upon him by 
nature a frame of iron, as firm and in- 
vincible as the soul within that directed 
its movements. When the army of 
France was traversing the burning plains 
of Libya—when such spirits as Ney and 
Murat resigned themselves to despair, 
and in the agony of the moment tram- 
pled underfoot in the sand the cockades 
of their country—it was then the marble- 
like countenance of their commander 
betrayed no change: no sweat stood on 
his brow; and, in addition to the com- 
posure of himself, he undertook the 
more difficult task of cheering his men. 
His intellect was purticularly distin- 
guished by rapidity of thought, for he 
could see at a glance what others ar- 
rived at only by dint of study. He had 
sucha wonderful sagacity in diving into 
the characters of mankind, that where- 
ever there were men whose particular 
talents fitted them for any particular 
‘station, he could search out and secure 
them to his interests ; and his ambassa- 
dors, judges, and admirals were all of 
them men who contributed in their re- 
spective spheres to the security of their 
master, and the welfare of the nation. 
To conclude. Can we refrain from 
yielding that respect which is ever due 
to superior power ?—or, who is: there 
that can follow the movements of a Na- 
leon without feeling the blood circu- 
jate through his veins with a more quick- 
ened impulse? To see him first pa- 
tiently serving in the ranks, and after- 
wards at the head of a devoted and 
victorious army ;—to see him adopted 
as a brother to the gods of the earth, 
and holding the lives and -estates of 
thousands as much at his disposal as 
would have been his little patrimony, 
had he remained in obscurity in the 
island of Corsica ;— to see him here 
overturning thrones, there re-composing 
others with their ruins ;—hurrying from 
shore to shore, like Cesar, conquering 
as he went, and only remaining a suffi- 
cient time to inscribe his name in the an- 
nals of every nation ;—throwing crowns 
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as he runs to his soldiers on the one 
hand, to his family on the other ;—and 
lastly (for there is no end to the particu- 
lars of his glory), to die as heroically as 
he had lived: leaving behind ‘him a 
name, at whose wild accents mankind 
even now grow pale—a name to be ex- 
tinguished but with the whole world ! 
F. 





SRanners & Customs of all Nations. 


CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


A PARTICULARLY pretty custom prevails 
in the lower provinces, and particularly 
in the vicinity of Frejus and Antibes. 
About four weeks previous to Christ- 
mas, the youths of the village serenade 
all the young women, usually on the 
Saturday evening; in return for which 
honour, each is obliged to present to 
the oldest of the youths, called Aba, a 
cake at Christmas, marked with her 
name. As no one ever neglects to 
fulfil the obligation, the second day of 
Christmas brings a splendid collection 
of the whole village, and the cakes are 
sold by auction in the following man- 
ner :—The Aba having mounted a small 
stage, on which the cakes are placed, in 
baskets elegantly decorated, he com- 
mences—‘“ A fine, light, sweet, deli- 
cious, charming plum-cake, number one, 
Maria Coutelon.’? The orator then, 
taking the cake in his hand, proceeds to 
éxpatiate on the beauty, notability, and 
other perfections of the maker. The 
bidding then commences, and the cake 
is finally consigned to the richest, or 
most persevering among the bidders. 
In the same manner one number follows 
another, until all the cakes are sold; 
and the money thus produced is applied 
to a dancing fund. 

Mr. Coxe, in his ‘*Tour through 
France,’’ gives the following descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Christmas 


-is kept there : “‘ When Christmas draws 


near, every family in easy circumstances 
sends for a cask of wine, and lays in a 
stock of southern fruits, which, as they 
arrive, may be seen on the quay in large 
quantities. In the flewer-market, orange 
branches, with fruit'or blossoms, in ele- 
gant tubs ; as also all kinds of toys for 
children, and laurelstrees, hung with 
various kinds of southern fruits; rose- 
trees in beautiful pots, &c., are set out 
for sale. The Christmas evening is de- 
voted to universal joy and festivity ;— 
every booth, cellar, coffee-house, &c., 
is illuminated, and the table of the poor 
chestnut-roaster has an additional lamp. 
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The theatres give grand ballets; the 
gaming-houses, balls and soupers ; and 
the streets ure crowded during the 
whole night with people and bands of 
music. That which we most admired, 
and no provincial person ever forgets, 
even when at the greatest distance from 
his country, is a sort of sacred enter- 
tainment, at which the whole family is 
present. The relations who have been 
absent from each other, perhaps during 
the whole year, ure to meet on this 
evening ; those who have been the 
greatest enemies pardon each other at 
Christmas; marriages are fixed ; mar- 
ried pairs who have been separated are at 
this time aguin united ; the shyest lover 
becomes eloquent, and the most. coy 
fair one becomes kind ; every heart di- 
lates with good-will, love, and tender- 
ness, on Christmas evening.”” SS. H. 


CURIOUS CLOCK. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir was customary formerly, in several 
French towns, to make the clocks tell 
the hour by means of one or more sta- 
tues, who struck the bell with hammers. 
A similar custom prevails in Italy; and 
it is the case in the little town of Lam- 
besc. There is on the top of a tower a 
man, who strikes the hours in this man- 
ner; at the same instant a woman ap- 
peurs, and makes him a low curtsey; 
she then walks once round him. The 
people of the country call these figures 
Giacomar and Giacomarda. 8. H. 





WELSH AND SCOTCH TRADITIONS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

« Tradition,” says Jobuson, “ is but a meteor, 
which if it once falls, cannot be rekindled ;" it 
is consequently of importance to learn the tra- 
ditions of a na before they sink into ob- 
livion.” 

Ir is remarkable that the story of the 
armed men who sleep under Alderley 
Kdge, in Cheshire, and which has been 
related by Sir Walter Scott, as a tradi- 
tion in Scotland, is also found in Wales. 
The place is Caernarvonshire, and the 
poiaple dreaded are the Irish, at whose 
approach a bell will ring, instead of a 
horn being blown as in Cheshire. It is 
current in Wales that in places where 
there is a mine, a knocking will be heard ; 
the knockers are supposed to be beings 
of a benevolent cast. Perhaps there are 
no people who put so much faith in 
ghosts, dreams, and good and evil spi- 
rits, as the Welsh. As every hill and 
rivulet has its name, so has every farm, 
and almost house, a story connected 
with it, either of the fairies or demons. 
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As they are remarkably fond of talking, 
it is but fair to conjecture that these 
stories being handed from mouth to 
mouth, lose nothing by, the narration, 
especially. since it is the object of each 
of the narrators to excite surprise by 
the novelty of theirtale. Even .at the 
present time, there are many pluces on 
well frequented roads which.many coun- 
try people would be unwilling to pass at 
night, on account .of the adjoining 
meadows where the fairies hold their 
revels, and who are looked on with 
great dread, as they often carry off per- 
sons whom they meet with. People 
thus enchanted into their fairy rings, 
where they dance merrily over the green, 
are highly delighted with their excursion 
for the time, :and come back with won- 
derful stories of the nice country, honses 
and beds, which these aerial beings 
possess ;. but that after all these pleasing 
illusions, they unfortunately at the re- 
turn of daylight, find. themselves .be- 
side a hedge in some. field far distant 
from their own homes. These occur- 
rences have not happened so. frequently 
lately, as they formerly did, which is 
ascribed to the greater attention . now 
paid to religion, and the more frequent 
preaching and praying. of late. times. 
n one place in the mountains, people 
began to build a. chapel; all the work 
that was done in the day by human be- 
ings, was undone at night by the fairies, 
who carried the whole away to another 
place many miles off, but left two or 
three immense stones as records of their 
frolics, which still remain. 

Corpse. candles are said to be com- 
mon, often appearing. in the houses; 
they are generally blue : the sailors. also 
before stormy weather, say that a sight 
is, visible at the. masthead, which ap- 

ars round and is like fire. A moving 
ight, perhaps. Jack o’Lantern, is seen 
in the. fields at night. _ An opinion is 
prevalent, that the giants were buried 
under. the. vast cromlechs' which are 
common .in Wales, and : that gold: is to 
be, found near. these stones; the labour, 
however, of digging for it has not been 
repaid. The Arabs have a jealousy:of 
Europeans, when they visit the monu- 
ments of art in Egypt and other coun- 
tries, from the same supposition. The 
stones often bear :the names. of some 
great man, and are sometimes. called 
Arthur’s coit. The country people are 
afraid of witches, because. they make 
the geese dance, and cause children to 
pine away and die, and. also kill, the 

orses; they believe. thut dreams are 
true, and that persons are often troubled 
by the spirits of their dead zelations; 
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to send the ghost away, a conjuror is 
called in, who lays it in the Ked Sea. 
There is a story that » man who had 
been shipwrecked at Borth, near Abe- 
rystwith, was killed there ; but that his 
spirit, in revenge, killed every one of 
the murderer’s relations. It is probable 
that these tales will linger in the moun- 
tains of Wales till the end of time: a 
primitive, simple, and religious people, 
they will probably maintain their own 
opinions, notwithstanding the great re- 
volutions which have been going on 
during the late century in the minds of 
all classes, who are more nearly con- 
nected with society; and perhaps this is 
not to be regretted, as this belief can 
do but little harm, and there is, as 
Lord Byron observed, a great pleasure 
in believing in supernatural agency. 
The Brownies, called in Welsh, 
Tylwth Teg, sometimes appear on the 
mountains in a fog; if you throw iron 
to them they will not come near ; they 
dance inside a ring. This word pro- 
nounced Take, is probably the same as 
Taisch, which means a spectre or vision 
in Erse. Dr. Johnson has remarked in 
his Tour in the Hebrides, that this word 
is used when the islanders want to ex- 
press the faculty of the second sight. 
“©The truth of which, the islanders of 
all degrees, whether of rank or under- 
standing, universally admit, except the 
ministers, who universally deny it, in 
consequence of a system against con- 
viction. One of them honestly told me 
that he came to Sky with a resolution 
not to believe it.” The doctor himself 
candidly acknowledged that he did not 
believe it. ‘¢ I never could advance my 
curiosity to conviction, but came away 
only willing to believe.’”’ And yet his 
arguments in defence of Second Sight 
are so forcible as to convince some of 
his readers, though he was incredulous 
himself. ‘ The Second Sight is only 
wonderful, because it is rare, for con- 
sidered in itself, it involves no more 
difficulty than dreams, or perhaps than 
the regular exercise of the cogitative 
faculty ; a general opinion of communi- 
cative impulses, or visionary represen- 
tations, has prevailed in all ages and 
nations, and particular instances have 
been given with such evidence, as neither 
Bacon nor Boyle have been able to re- 
sist. Sudden impressions which the 
event has verified,: have been felt by 
more than own or publish them; the 
Second Sight of the Hebrides implies 
only the local frequency of a power 
which. is nowhere totully unknown ; 
where we are unable to decide by ante- 
cedent reason we must be content to 
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yield to the force of testimony.”? That 
all nations should concur in this opinion, 
is a strong argument in favour of its 
truth: they cannot have a to be- 
lieve in a delusion, because they are 
totally prevented by distance of place, . 
and difference of language. The causes, 
therefore, which have given rise to this 
general opinion must have operated in 
each individual country; and those na- 
tions which believe in such appearances, 
must have grounded that belief on events 
happening in their own vicinity. The 
concurrent testimony of all nations adds 
weight in like manner to the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Deluge. The belief of 
the Second Sight is local, both in North 
and South Wales; in one place-there is 
a story that a gentleman frequently ap- 
peared walking in his fieldx, though at 
that time he was far distant. In Scot- 
land the Seers are few, and this faculty 
is often held by persons who are un- 
willing to be so distinguished. ‘“ There 
is now,”’ says Dr. Johnson, “ a Second 
Sighted gentleman in the Highlands, 
who complains of the terrors to which 
he is exposed,” Second Sight is said 
to exist in South Wales, at Dowy; and 
in North Wales, on the borders of Caer- 
narvonshire. In Scotland, Browny is 
“a sturdy fairy, who, if he was fed and 
kindly treated, would, as they say, do 
a great deal of work.’’ Nothing has 
been heard of him for many years. 

In Troda, one of the Western Isles, 
about a century ago, it was a custom to 
put milk every Saturday for Greogach, 
or the Old Man with the Long Beard. 
These attentions are similar to those 
which the natives of Hindostan pay to 
their gods. There are some opinions 
in the Hebrides which Johnson says 
cannot be ranked with superstitions, as 
they regard only natural effects. They 
expect better crops of grain by sowing 
their seed in the moon’s increase. The 
moon has a great influence in vulgar 
weep ee “In my memory,” says 

e, ** it was a precept annually given in 
one of the English Almanacs, to kill 
hogs when the moon was increasing, 
and the bacon would prove the better in 
boiling.” That the moon has some in- 
fluence on the human body, may be in- 
ferred from the word lunatic; it is re- 
marked in Bacon’s works, that Lord 
Bacon had a fit when the moon was in a 
certain situation, though he was him- 
self ignorant of that fact. 


(To be continued.) 




















Esuer Pace, Surrey, was originally a 
Palace of the Prelates of Winchester, 
being built by Bishop Wainfleete, and 
greatly improved by Cardinal Wolsey, 
when he held that see in conjunction 
with those of York and Durham. The 
whole was re-built by the Right Hon. 
Henry Pelham, brother to the late Duke 
of Newcastle, inthe same style as the 
original, and after the design of Kent, 
except the two towers in the body of 
the Cn which belonged to the old 
structure. In one of these towers was a 
curious winding staircase, which gained 
the admiration of many eminent archi- 
tects. 

To Esher Place, formerly called Asher, 
Wolsey retired after he had perceived, 
for the first time, that he had for ever 
lost the favour of his sovereign. The 
grounds, which were also laid out by 
Kent, are beavtifully picturesque. 

Thomson calls them 

Esher's groves, 
Where, in the sweetest solitude, embrac’d 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 
From courts and senates, Pelham finds repose. 

Pope, in the Epilogue to the Satires, 
sings of 

Esher's peaceful grove, 
Where Kent and Nature join for Pelbam's love. 

Dodsley, too, sings of 

the lovely vale of 
Esher, where the Mole glides lingering ; loth 
To leave such scenes of sweet simplicity. 

The mansion afterwards became the 
property of Miss Pelham; and at her 
decease was sold to John Spicer, Esq., 
who pulled down the old mansion, ex- 
cept one of the towers, and erected an 
elegant mansion nearly on the same 
spot. 

The Cut represents Esher Place in 
Mr. Pelham’s time, the middle tower, 
with the vane, being the only portion 
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then remaining of the original building. 
We find one of Wolsey’s letters to 
Cromwell, and now in the Cottonian 
Collection in the British Museum, dated 
S¢ from Asher.’’® 

* See Mirror, vol. xi., p. 210, for view and 


description of ‘“* Wolsey’s Well,” in the grounds 
of Esher Place. 


She Sketch-*Book. 


JEAN PREVOST; OR, THE ARM OF THE 
DEVIL. 


Ir is of little importance, gentle and ju- 
dicious reader, whether thou ever wert 
across the channel of the waters, which 
flow betwixt the chalky cliffs of Dover, 
and the sandy beach of Calais :—I mean 
in so far as regardeth thy capacity to un- 
derstand my tale ; seeing that it formeth 
no part of my intention to quote French 
phrases, or hinge the interest of my nar- 
ration on customs exclusively Gallic’; 
although I must, as a faithful historian, 
— thee that the circumstances I 
shall relate, took place in the commune 
of Beauvais, in the department of Brest, 
in the kingdom of France, in the year 
of Grace one thousand eight hundred 
and seventeen. 

Jean Prevost was as honest a man, 
and his family of children and grand- 
children, who all dwelt under his roof, 
were as well provided for, as any in the 
whole parish. He had the best cured 
bacon, and the finest flavoured cheeses 
in the district, and, on holidays, he could 
indulge himself and his guests, with a 
rasher of the one, and dressed lentils; @ 
slice of the other, and, to wazh all over, 
a draught of wine, superior to the small 
beer sort of stuff, the poorer folks swal- 
lowed, under the fine name of vin du 
pays. 
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But Jean was old :—*“ he had been a 
soldier in his youth,” and that did not 
make him a whit younger, for a soldier’s 
life is a rough one, and wears a man 
sadly. But, though old, he, was as brave 
in spirit as he had ever been; and, ex- 
bn when the weather changed, and his 
old wounds, barometer-like, felt it, he 
was vastly good-natured and happy. And 
so he might—for he was above want, and 
in comfort himself, and knew that he 
had wherewithal to make those he cared 
for equally so; for he owed no man any- 
thing, and was the owner of asnug little 
corner of land which he had bought 
from the Commissionaires of confiscated 
domains. six and twenty years before, 
with a little money he had saved when 
quartered for two years in the house of 
one rich widow in the Fauxbourg, St. 
Antoine, in Paris, and twelve months 
and a half with another in the Rue de 
Provence in Lyons, for, though now bent 
and weak, he was once tall, comely and 
strong. He also received a pension from 
the State for the wounds he had gotten 
in its service. 

At the time my tale begins Jean was 
old, however, and even ill. He had 
caught a cold after dancing at the wed- 
ding of his eldest grandson. The Apo- 
thecary of a neighbouring village in pass- 
ing, having heard that Jean was sick, 
called to see him, and brought from out 
his saddle bags a goodly store of galli- 
pots and pill boxes, papers of brickdust, 
and other medicines; but Jean, who had 
never been xo ill before, said he would 
‘have none of them, and told the man of 
Glysters to go * au diable.’” Whether 
he took this advice or not I cannot, for 
a certainty, state; though I deem it im- 
probable that he did, seeing that he left 
the house muttering ‘* Mon Dieu’’— 
not a very likely way of talking, when 
about making a call on the Devil. 

Jean ate, or tried to eat, fat bacon, 
and drank, or tried to drink, some of his 
best wine—but all would notdo. When 
honest Jean Prevost, sometime plough- 
boy, and cultivator at the farm of Clos- 
Giraud, next grenadier in Biron’s Chas- 
seurs, and lastly proprietaire in the de- 
partment of Brest,—was born, it was 
decreed that sixty-eight years should be 
the term of his lease of life ;—and Na- 
ture had fulfilled the contract. Now the 
time of expiry had arrived, and Jean 

Selt, and his children saw, that he was 
dying. The veteran had always been a 
good Catholic, and had not missed hear- 
ing mass, and keeping lent and fast days, 
as strictly as his love of bacon, when 
cured after his own fashion, would let 
him,—at least for the Jast dozen years. 
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But his old friend, the Curate, who had 
visited, and married, and buried, und 
eaten with every family in the parizh in 
turn, had died lately of a surfeit, from 
disposing of the greater part of a young 
ig, the half of a turkey, and six “ ome- 
ttes a la Fermiére,”’ at a merrymaking, 
on. the marriage of the young woman 
whom he called his niece, and the world 
called his daughter; and he had been 
succeeded by some zealous lenten-fuced, 
soupmaigre eating, but plotting and ava- 
ricious Jesuits, called in modern par- 
lance Missionaries, who settled them- 
selves in an old Monastery, and un- 
dertook the cure of all the souls in the 
arish. 

Jean had a mortal dislike to these 
fellows, who were always preaching 
about the lost property of the church,— 
the propriety of refunding it, and the 
blessedness of tithepaying. But how 
could the old fellow act, when he saw 
himself dying ? No other priest was to 
be had, and what good Catholic would 
die sans absolution? So he even sent 
for one of these lean-faced gentry, on 
purpose to receive his certificate of dis- 
charge from the army of this world, that 
he might the more readily get admission 
into one of the standing regiments of 
heaven. A member of the scarecrow 
tribe soon arrived, for they knew Jean 
to be a man who could pay, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to his bedside. He 
was fust approaching to the grave, but 
the friar would not let him get quietly 
into it, by easing his soul, and by giving 
him extreme unction, till he confessed 
and did penance. Did penance— why 
old Jean could not turn on his side !— 
yet he was obliged to own that he had 
flirted with the widows— had liked wine 
too well, and had eaten too much bacon 
in his lifetime—even on Fridays. “ Now,” 
thinks he, ‘ he’ll surely dismiss me !?’— 
but no :—Jean Prevost was told he could 
not have absolution till he restored to the 
church the Jands which had once been 
its property, but which he had fairly 
bought and paid for! At this startling 
proposition, Prevost, weak as he was, 
raised himself up and stared—as well he 
might. He then, by looks, declined to 
acquiesce in this modest demand.—It 
was reiterated with threats.—Jeun reco- 
vered speech—cursed the old Monk— 
made signs to his son to kick him down 
stairs—was eagerly obeyed—. shook hands 
with his children—blessed their offspring 
—said an ave—and gave his spirit to its 
Giver. The priest, with an aching 
breech, hastened to communicate this 
bad success to his brethren, and they 
swore toberevenged. This, they thought 
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they would do by sending word to Jean’s 
family, that they would not permit him 
Christian burial, “‘ even if he came to 
the churchyard—which he would never 
do ;’’—(true, dead men don’t walk far,) 
“ for,’’ said they, ‘ the Devil, and three 
of his servants, would carry him to hell 
the same night.’’ 

Jean’s friends were dreadfully fright- 
ened at all this; but an old fellow-sol- 
dier of his, who happened to be a guest 
in the house at the time, smelt the rat 
beneath the cassock, and answered them 
“that his old friend’s bones would lie 
in the churchyard, and devil a bit of the 
Devil would touch them, él they got 
there.’’— How shall we secure them ?’’ 
they inquired.—‘ Leave that to me,’’ 
answered the old boy—‘“ Give me a bot- 
tle of brandy—a slice of your bacon— 
leave your doors on the latch, and I'll 
dare all the devils that come, to touch 
the coffin of Jean Prevost, my old and 
worthy comrade!’ Night arrived— 
Jeun’s friends crept fearfully to bed— 
the old soldier had his brandy and bacon; 
and, having primed himself with a dose 
of both, and sharpened a massy hanger 
which hung at his side, he sat down by 
his friend’s corpse and sang old songs, 
and smoked from old pipes, till twelve 
o’clock. A few minutes alter that hour, 
strange noises were audible without, 
screams were echoed by howls, and 
grunts by groans ; —footsteps were heard 
on the ground floor of Prevost’s cottage, 
and, above all, a strong smell of sulphur 
was perceptible. Pierre Jaquemont— 
that was the old Soldier’s name—began 
to feel queerish at the sulphur; but, re- 
collecting it was used in manufacturing 
gunpowder, he took another petite verre 
of brandy, and was quite ready for the 
nocturnal visiters, who soon floundered 
into the.dead man’s chamber, and began 
to. unscrew his coffin. ‘ What d’ye 
want with my old friend, you rogues ?”’ 
cried. Pierre,—but he got no answer. 
They began to lift the body—* Come, 
come,’’ said he, “ let him alone, will 
ye?” No reply. ‘“ Then have at ye 
you old humbugs !” bawled Pierre, and 
with one swing of his hanger he cut off 
the hand of the most forward devil of 
the party. Ifdevils don’t feel pain, they 
at leaxt cry when they appear to be hurt, 
for this one roared unmercifully. He 
was, however, curried off; Jean Prevost 
was replaced in his coffin—next day was 

uietly buried in it—his friend Pierre 
Jequeteont got well paid for his senti- 
nelship; and it was remarked for ever 
afterwards that the Prior of the neigh- 
bouring Monastery held his Missal during 
service in his left hand, and kept his 


right, if he had one, under the sleeve of 
his cassock !* 

(From an attractive volume entitled 
The Chameleon ; the contents of which 
are equal in merit to those of the more 
costly Annuals.) 


* This story was written nine years ago. From 
the following extract from the Foreign Quarterly 
iew, (No. XII. pp. 428-9} it would appear 
that such tricks as it describes are not unnsual— 
or the writer must bave had the gift of second 
sight! Which is the more probable conclusion, 
is left to the sagacious reader to decide. 

“Inthe month of Juve, 1824, in a small vil- 
lage calied Artes, near Hostalrich, about twelve 
leagues from Barcelona, a constitutionalist be- 
iag at the point of death, his brother called on 
the curate, requesting to come and administer 
the sacraments. The curate refused, saving, 
* Your brother is a Constitutionalist, that is to 
say, a villajn, an impious wretch, an enemy to 
God and man—be is damned without mercy, and 
it is therefore useless fur me to confess him.’ 
* But who told you that my brotaer was damned ?’ 
* God himself cold me during the sacrifice of the 
mass, ‘that your brother is damned to all the de- 
vils’ {t wasin vain that the brother reiterated 
his entreaties, the curate was inexorable. A 
few days after the individual died, when his 
brother demanded for the body the rites of se- 
pulture. The curate refused, alleging, ‘ the 
soul of your brother is now burning in hell, as 
I told you before. It would be in vain for me to 
take any trouble about interring his hody, for 
during the night the devils will come and carry 
it away; and in forty days you yourself will 
meet the same fate.’ The Spaniard, not giving 
implicit credit to this dfabolical visit, watched 
during the nizht by the body of his brother, and 
with his pistols loaded. Between twelve and one 
o'clock a knock was heard at the door, anda 
voice exclaimed, ‘ 1 command you to open in the 
name of the living God; open, if not, your in- 
stant ruin isat hand.’ The Spaniard refused to 
open, and shortly after he saw enter by the win- 
dow, three able-bodied devils, covered with 
skins of wild beasts. having the usual quantity 
of horns, claws, and spiked tails, who set about 
carrying the coftin containing the body ; upon this 
tlie guardian fired and shot ene devil dead, the 
others took to flight, he fired after them and 
wounded both, one of whom diced iu a few mi- 
nutes, the other escaped. In the morning, 
when the people went to church, there was no 
curate to officiate, and it was shortly after dis- 
covered, on examining the two defunct devils, 
that the one was the curate and the otlier the 
vicar; the wounded devil was the sacristan, who 
confessed the whole diabolical proceeding. The 
case was brought before the tribunal at Bar- 
celona.”” 7 . 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PESTILENCE. 
Earth shook at its coming ! 


IT wear thy feet, like a storm of thunder 
Leaping along an Alpine hill, 

Beating a thousand pine-trees under, 
On each wind-shaken pinnacle. 


Art thou a warrior, riding by 
Eternity’s tempestuous river ?— 
Thy plume of black clouds tossing high— 
by death-darts sounding in thy quiver? 


Art thou a friend to human kind, 

A Russian Howard, come to dry 
The “ bloody sorrow” of the mind, 
_ To smooth the pillow, clear the eye ? 
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But hush '‘—upon my listening ear 
A wild and fearful cry is breaking ; 
Like au arrow of God its pathway sere 
Iu a crowded city making. 


And art thou he whose name dotb fill 
Like the darkness of eclipse, 

Startling the chieftain in his ball, 
With the wine-cup at bis lips? 


The light of ancient years is red 
With thy foamy plume of fear; 

The battle how'd its crested head 
At the lifting of thy spear. 


Chariot and war-horse—on they came, 
Flinging their death: shout to the sky, 
Like a mighty rushing flame— 
fo! the Persian chivairy ! 


On they came—a living blast! 
Lyre and banner, band by hband— 
A bre ree of rich plumes—they pass'’d 
‘At the shadow of thy hand. 


The sultan sat on his ivory throne, 
Ina mist of emerald light, 

With his satraps round him like a zone 
Of stars upon an eastern night. 


Lift the voice of the cymbals up— 
The flower-crown'd dancers bring ! 
be quivers thy band on the crystal cup? 
fhere art thou, mighty king ? 
¥n sooth it were a pleasant dream 
Some summer day '0 trace 
Thy wanderings by ficld and stream, 
. Phou pilgrim of all space. 
Art thou a demon-birth, descended 
From him en whom the cursing fell? * 
Ty path of misery never ended, 
hy feet on earth, thy beart in hell? 


How sjrange thou art! and wilt thou pass 
With joy and laughter on thy way, 
Dancing along the summer grass, 
- Like Hope upon'a holyday? 
O spirit! to have seen thee ride 
From Tiflis through the Persian sand, 
With terror mounted by thy side— 
Thy firman in thy hand. 


How the words of coming doom 
Through each trembling village ran, 

When thou stoodst a Pillar’d Gloom 
In the plains of Astrakhau. 


Then thy, pale horse neigh’d aloud, 
Terror! when thy trumpet blew, 

And Asia’s thousand princes bow'd 
As the summous flew. 


Put the watchers at thy gates, 
Round about thy buiwarks go— 
What stranger at the portal waits ? 
Who that blast of wrath doth blow ? 


Watchman, watchman, what of the night? 
" Still the stranger bloweth on! 
Un, from thy rose-bed of delight— 
Up, Island-Babylon. 


Heard ye that bitter burst of weeping ?— 
Heard ye that far-off thunder-tramp, 

Like the wind of the Lord at midnight sweeping 
Tbe tents of the Assyrian camp. 

Demon archer, spread thy wing, 
Now thy ‘darrow throw. 

Is the storm of heaven thy string ?— 
Is the firmament thy how? 


I wander out—each man I meet 
Hath a ghastly hue on bis face; 
The shops are shut in every street, 
Nota voice in tbe market-place. 
Each eye hath a dim and sickly glare, 
As ite path it did not know ; : 
The father calls, from the topmost stair, 
To the child who weeps below. 


* The Wandering Jew. 
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Listen, listen,—it is the tread 
Of a watcher on the floor ; 

Vy eee = from Sage om Lay 4 
tthe s ing bah out your dead 7— 
The cart is at the acer , 


Steadily, steadily—now take breath— 
The bier of genius and of pride, 

Reform doth sleep the sleep of death, 
With the Cholera by its side. 


1 see the agony of prayer, 

St. Paul's! within thy glorious fane ; 
While the soft baimy summer air 

Is gliding through that broken pane ;— 


And lifted eyes and linked hands 
Forgot all hatred, rage, and strife: 

One pulse through tl d bands, 
That solitude of Jife, 


But o’er the troubled heart doth creep 
Some pleasant song, some geutle thought, 
Some dream of childhood's golden sleep, 
Some word by the departed taught. 


The prodigal is thinking now 
Or tender love flung idly by, 
And a fond father's wrinkled brow 
Is risiug to his misty eye ;— 


And o’er that panic-stricken crowd 

The clear blue summer heaven he sees, 
And the rich sunset evening cloud 

Doth glimmer through the trees ;— 


And the green leaves rustle ronnd him, 
Calming all his grief and feat ; 

The peace of carly days hath found him— 
His mother’s v is in his ear. 


Remember not our bygone years, 
Great God! before thy mercy seat 
Behold a universe in tears— 
A vation at thy feet. 





Fraser's Magazine. 





POLITICAL FABLE. 
The Ourang-Outangs and the Nuts. 


Ix the island of Borneo, in the shade of 
a banyan tree which covered five or six 
acres of ground, an Ourang-Outang 
family of grave aspect, enormous size, 
and imposing dignity of mien, was born 
and domiciliated. The members were 
sole masters of their leafy empire, and 
their sway was tacitly confessed by some 
hundreds of the monkey tribes, whe 
were begotten in and inhabited the same 
umbrageous dwelling. Together with 
their difference in size, the breed of the 
Ourangs was remarkable for the length 
of their arms. For many years their 
authority was uncontested. They de- 
cided quarrels among the whole com- 
munity, and, by the superior extent of 
their reach, were enabled to gather nuts, 
which would not otherwise have been 
easily attainable by the other monkeys 
of the neighbourhood. Notwithstanding. 
this length of reach however, they were, 
after all, obliged to get on the shoulders 
of the other monkeys to reach the 
nuts, or were supported by them with 
their paws, or held by their tails 
with one hand, while they plucked 
the fruit with the other. For a great 
while no community could thrive better: 
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The Ourang family divided with the 
commonalty of monkeys whatever they 
obtained through their assistance. Thus, 
though taking especial care of them- 
selves, the Ourangs always acknow- 
ledged by more than words the bond of 
mutual obligation: the nuts were shared 
between them. At length the Ourangs 
ceased to communicate a reciprocity of 
benefits ; they got on the shoulders or 
held by the tails of the other monkeys 
when clambering as usual, but grown 
bold irom long habit, arrogant from the 
deference paid them, and considering 
custom as right, they put on airs of 
more than aristocratic assumption. Still 
the Ourangs were suffered to proceed 
as usual. At length nuts grew scarce ; 
discontent arose. ‘ Why,’ said the 
inferior apes, “ should we contribute to 
the support of those who keep back our 
right—our share of what is obtained by 
making footstools of ourselves??? Thus 
chattered the great body of the baboon- 
featured gentry—“ Since they have for- 
gotten the right we have to a share of 
the nuts, and keep our property for 
their own use, though obtained by our 
instrumentality, we will no longer remain 
passive, but claim our own.’? Thus 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, at first slight, 
grew in extent, and portended the ap- 
proach of others more violent. They 
remonstrated. ‘ Do we not gather the 
nuts ourselves?’’ haughtily answered 
the Ourang-Outangs ; ‘‘ may we not do 
what we will with our own?’’ One of 
the community replied—‘‘If you will 
not act justly, you shall not gather nuts 
again through our instrumentality. You 
have violated the tacit compact which 
existed between us for our mutual bene- 
fit; you have taken what is ours for 
your own uses—you shall continue the 

ractice no longer Messieurs Ourangs. 
We will not permit any monkeys to be 
first among us who do not yield us back 
some benefit. We claim a restoration 
of our nuts, or we are strong enough to 
refuse you our aasistance.’? The Ou- 
rangs consulted together—they shuffled 
and snuffied, and twisted and turned, and 
chattered, and vapoured, and showed 
their teeth, and looked big and haughty ; 
but at length they saw that the law of 
justice was with the other monkeys, that 
they must become insignificant animals 
in the nation of apes if they resisted 
longer. They bowed to irresistible ne- 
cessity ; and the banyan-tree population 
thrived lustily, and grew more tormida- 
ble than ever to the other Simian empires 
in the Bornean forests.— Metropolitan 
Magazine. 
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The Helector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD—FOURTH 
SERIES. 

Ir is pleasant to turn from the sicklied 
sentimentalities of the herd of contem- 
porary novelists to the evergreen fresh- 
ness of two such Romances as these 
volumes contain. The reader need not 
he told that throughout these four tomes, 
by the author of Waverley, there is no 
false feeling—no base ‘hero dragging his 
slow length through scores of pages— 
provoking “what next?’’ and ‘ what 
next ?”? till the patient reader loses him- 
self by a fortunate hiatus, or a “ skip” 
of some forty or fifty pages. No: this 
is neither novel political, court, city, 
royal, patrician, high life, or low life, 
warrior, or villain, improbable, or com- 
mon-place ;—but it is-a combination of 
all these characters and qualities, and 
one that needs but be seen to be en- 
joyed by “the forward child—under- 
standing.” 

The present Series, the fourth and 
last, contains Two Romances, Count 
Robert of Paris, und Castle . 
The scene of the first is laid in Constan- 
tinople—a glittering area—in the time 
of the Second Crusade. Hence the in- 
troduction of national portraits and man- 
ners is adroitly managed, and the interest 
is — up by their variety: a point of 
excellence; by the way, which every 
reader must have enjoyed in the his- 
torical romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
The spirit of the story is not, there- 
fore, entirely foreign; and the English 
reader will not in vain look for a heroic 
specimen of his own ancestry. This 
jewel of the tale is Hereward of Hamp- 
ton, a valiant Saxon, who, to avenge 
himself on the iron sway of William the 
Norman, becomes a soldier of fortune, 
and joins the Varangian Guards of 
Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. The precise scene of the 
commencement is the court, where the 
Princess Anna Comnena, daughter of 
Alexis, and a queen of wisdom, is inter- 
rupted in her commemoration of the re- 
pulse of the Saracens at Laodicea, by 
the arrival of Nicephorus Briennius, an- 
nouncing the approach of the passage 
of the Crusaders, under Godfrey of Bou- 
illon, and their dreaded occupation of 
Constantinople, on their way to the 
Holy Land. Alexius, the emperor, to 
make matters agreeable, proposes to re- 
ceive the Crusaders as guests; but 
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Count Robert of Paris, one of their 
leaders, with an ambition beyond his 
religious enthusiasm, slips into the im- 
erial chair while Alexius is working 
his stratagem. Count Robert is attend- 
ed by his Amazonian spouse Brinhelda, 
the lady of Aspramonte, who married 
the knight that alone could unhorse her 
in a tilting match. In these unchivalric 
times, the reader need scarcely be told 
that Brinhelda is of the novelist’s crea- 
tion, or rather drawn from a female 
warrior, who often figures in the narra- 
tives of Anna Comnena. Alexius con- 
ceals his rage, but puts in practice a 
serpent-like’ cunning, and by appealing 
to the holy zeal of the crusaders, and 
tempting them with what no men are 
proof against—gold—contrives to get 
the host on their expedition, leaving 
Count Robert and Brinhelda with the im- 
perial family. They entrap the strangers 
to a festival, whence the Count is carried 
to a dungeon, and his Amazonian spouse 
is importuned by the enamoured Nice- 
poe Briennius, the son-in-law-of the 

mperor, and husband of Anna Com. 
nena; the effeminate Nicephorus has, 
however, but « weak penchunt for the 
bookish princess, and cares still lass for 
her father, whose throne he aspires to 
by plotting against his life. Meanwhile 
Hereward of Hampton is a silent, though 
not inattentive, observer ;—he aids the 
Count, upon promise of his future ser- 
vices; he then detects the treason of 
Nicephorus, who is otherwise in no 
quiet Sc ugesoml for Brinhelda, to get 
rid of his love, challenges him to fight 
her on horseback. With the purest 
gallantry he accepts; but, calculating 
on Robert’s confinement in the dungeon 
(guarded by a chained tiger—a fine hint 
to M. Martin and his lions), he inserts 
her husband’s name in the challenge in 
lace of her own. Count Robert there- 
lore appears in the lists, dight and eager 
for the fray; Nicephorus quail j and 
the valiant Hereward claims the right of 
battle for the empire. This being ad- 
mitted, the Count dismounts, and with a 
Varangian battle-axe combats with He- 
reward on foot. The Count has the 
advantage ; but the contest soon ends 
in the reconciliation and friendship of 
both combatants. Hereward then mar- 
ries a British maiden, and, by the friendly 
interest of Count Robert, becomes esta- 
blished in England ;—and so ends the 
Romance. 

All we propose to add to this sketchy 
outline of the story are two whole- 
length portraits of the 
have named—they will 
themselves :— 


ersonages we 
st speak for 
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Hereward of Hampton. 

¢ One individual, however, seemed to 
indulge more wonder and curiosity than 
could have been expected from a native 
of the city, and looked upon the rarities 
around with a quick and startled eye, 
that marked an imagination awakened 
by sights that were new and strange. 
The appearance of this n bespoke 
a foreigner of military habits, who seemed 
from his complexion, to have hia birth- 
place far from the Grecian metropolis, 
whatever chance had at present brought 
him to the Golden Gate, or whatever 
place he filled in the Emperor’s service. 

“This young man was about two- 
and-twenty years old, remarkably finely- 
foimed and athletic—qualities well un- 
derstood by the citizens of Constantino- 
ple, whose habits of frequenting the 
public games had taught them at least 
an acquaintance with the human person, 
and where, in the select of their own 
countrymen, they saw the handsomest 
specimens of the human race. 

« These were, however, not generally 
so tall as the stranger at the Golden 
Gate, whilst his piercing blue eyes, and 
the fair hair which descended from under 
a light helmet gaily ornamented with 
silver, bearing on its summit a crest re- 
sembling a dragon in the act of expand. 
ing its terrible jaws, intimated a north- 
ern descent, to which the extreme purity 
of his complexion also bore witness. 
His beauty, however, though he was 
eminently distinguished both in features 
and in person, was not liable tothe charge 
of effeminacy. From this it was res- 
cued, both by his pla a 
air of confidence and self- 
which the youth seemed to regard the 
wonders around him, not indicating the 
stupid and helpless gaze ofa mind equally 
inexperienced and incapable of receiving 
instruction, but expressing the bold in- 
tellect which at once understands the 
greater part of the information which it 
receives, and commands the spirit to toil 
in search of the meaning of that which 
it has not comprehended, or may fear it 
has misinterpreted. This look of awa- 
kened attention and intelligence gave 
interest to the young barbarian; and 
while the bystanders were amazed that 
a savage from some unknown or remote 
corner of the universe should possess a 
noble countenance aking a mind eo 
elevated, they respected him for the com- 
posure with which he witnessed so many 
things, the fashion, the splendour, nay, 
the very use of which, must have been 
recently new to him. 

“‘ The young man’s personal equip- 
ments exhibited a singular mixture of 
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splendour and effeminacy, and enubled 
e experienced spectators to ascertain 
his nation, and the capacity in which he 
served. We have already mentioned the 
fanciful and crested helmet, which was 
a distinction of the foreigner, to which 
the reader must add in his imagination a 
small cuirass, or breastplate of silver, 80 
sparingly fashioned as obviously to afford 
httle security to the broud chest, on which 
it rather hung like ‘an ornament than 
covered ‘as a buckler’; nor, if a well- 
thrown dart, ‘or strongly-shod arrow, 
shonld alight full on this rich piece of 
armout, was there much hope that it 
could protect the bosom which it par- 
tially shielded. ‘ 
~ “ From betwixt the shoulders hung 
down over the back what had the ap- 
pearance of a bearskin, but, when more 
closely examined, it was only a very skil- 
fal imitation of the spoils of the chase, 
being in reality a surcoat composed of 
strong shaggy silk, so woven as to exhi- 
bit, at a httle distance, no inaccurate 
representation of a bear’s hide. A light 
crooked sword, or scimitar, sheathed in 
a scabburd of gold und ivory, hung by 
the left side of the stranger, the orna- 
mented hilt of which appeared much too 
small for. the large-jointed hand of the 
young Hercules who was thus gaily at- 
tired.’ A‘ dress, purple in colour, and 
sitting close ‘to the imbs, covered the 
body of’ the soldier to a little above the 
knee; from thence the knees and legs 
were bure to the calf, to which the reti- 
culated strings of ‘the sandals rose’ from 
the instep, the ligatures being there fixed 
by a golden coin of the reigning Empe- 
ror, converted into a species of clasp for 
the purpose. E 
- $ But a weapon which seemed more 
particularly adupted to the young barba- 
rian’s size, and incapable of being used 
by a man of less formidable limbs and 
sinews, was a battlé-axe, the firm iron- 
guarded staff of which was formed of 
tough elm, strongly inluid’and defended 
with brass, while many a plate and ring 
were indented in the handle, to hold the 
wood and the steel parts together. The 
axe itself was composed of two blades, 
turning different ways, with asharp steel 
spike projecting. from between them. 
The steel part, both spike and blade, was 
turnished as bright as a mirror; and 
though its ponderous size must have 
been burdensome to one weaker than 
himself, yet the young soldier carried it 
as carelessly along, as if it were but a 
feather’s weight. It was, indeed, a skil- 
fully constructed weapon, so well ba- 
lanced, that it was much lighter in stri- 
king and in recovery, than he who saw 
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it in the hands of another could easily 
have believed.” 


Brenhilda. 


~ “ Brenhilda, countess of Paris, was 
one of those stalwart dames who willing- 
ly hazarded themselves in the front of 
battle, which, during the first crusade, 
was as common as it was possible for a 
very unnatural custom to. be, and, in 
fact, gave the real instances of the Mar- 
phisas and Bradamantez, whom the wri- 
ters of romance delighted to paint, us- 
signing them sometimes the advantage 
of invulnerable armour, or a spear whose 
thrust did not admit of being resisted, in 
order to soften the improbubility of the 
weaker sex being frequently victorious 
over the male part of the creation. But 
the spell of Brenhilda was of a more 
simple nature, and rested chiefly in her 
great beauty. From a girl, she despised 
the pursuits of her sex ; and they who 
ventured to become suitors for the hand 
of the young Lady of Aspramonte, to 
which warlike fief she hud succeeded, 
and which perhaps encouraged her in 
her fancy, received for answer, that they 
must first merit it by their good beha- 
viour in the lists. ‘The father of Bren- 
hilda was dead; her mother was of a 
gentle temper, and easily kept under 
management by the young’ lady herself. 
Brenhilda’s numerous suitors readil 

agreed to terms which were too muc! 

according to the manners of the age to 
be disputed. A tournament was held at 
the castle of Aspramonte, ‘in which one 
half of the gallant assembly rolJed head- 
long before their successful rivals, and 
withdrew from the lists mortified and 
disappointed. The successful party 
among the suitors were expected to be 
summoned to joust among themselves. 
But they were surprised at being made 
acquainted with the lady’s further will. 
She aspired to wear armour heréelf, to 
wield a lance, and back ‘a steed, and 
prayed the knights that they would per- 
mit a lady, whom, they pro essed to ho- 
nour so highly, to mingle in their games 
of chivalry. The young knights cour- 
teously received their young mistress in 
the lists, and smiled at ‘the idea of her 
holding them triumphantly against, so 
many gallant champions of the other 
sex. But the vassals and old servants 
of the count, her father, smiled to each 
other, and intimated a different result 
than the gullants anticipated. The 
knights who encountered the fair Bren- 
hilda were one by one stretched on the 
sand ; nor was it to be denied, that the 
situation of tilting with one of the hand- 
somest women of the time, was an ex- 
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tremely embarrassing one. Each youth 
was bent to withhold his charge in full 
volley, to cause his steed to swerve at 
the full shock, or ia some other way to 
flinch from doing the utmost which was 
necessary to gain the victory, lest, in so 
gaining it, he might cause irreparable 
injury to the beautiful opponent he tilted 
with. But the Lady of Aspramonte was 
not.one who could be conquered by less 
than the exertion of the whole strength 
and talents of the victor. The defeated 
suitors departed from the lists the more 
mortified at their discomfiture, because 
Robert of Paris arrived at sunset, and, 
understanding what was going forward, 
sent his name to the barriers, as that of 
a knight who would willingly forego the 
reward of the tournament, in case he 
had the fortune to gain it, declaring, 
that neither lands nor ladies’ charms 
were what he came thither to seek. 
Brenhilda, piqued and mortified, chose 
a new lance, mounted her best steed, and 
advanced into the lists as one determined 
to avenge upon the new assailant’s brow 
the slight of her charms which he seemed 
to express. But whether her displea- 
sure had somewhat interfered with her 
usual skill, or whether she had, like 
others of her sex, felta partiality towards 
one whose heart was not particularly 
set upon -gaining hers—or whether, as 
is often said on such occasions, her fated 
hour was come, so it was that Count 
Robert tilted with his usual address and 
good fortune. Brenhilda of Aspramonte 
was unhorsed and unhelmed, and stretch- 
ed on the earth ; and the beautiful face, 
which faded from very red to deadly 
pale before the eyes -of the victor, pro- 
duced its natural effect in: raising the 
value of his conquest. He would, in 
conformity with his resolution, have leit 
the castle, after having: mortified the 
vanity of the lady; but her mother op- 
portunely interposed ; and when she had 
satisfied herself that: no serious injury 
had been sustained by the-young heiress 
she returned her thanks to the stranger 
knight who had taught her daughter a 
lesson, which, she trusted, she would not 
easily forget. Thus tempted to do what 
he secretly wished, Count Robert gave 
ear to those sentiments, which naturally 
whispered him to be in no hurry to 
withdraw. He waz of the blood of Char- 
lemagne, and, what was still of more 
consequence in the young lady’s eyes, 
one of the most renowned of Norman 
knights in that jousting day. After a 
residence of ten days in the castle of As- 
pramonte, the bride and bridegroom set 
out, for such was Count Robert’s will, 
with a competent train, to Our Lady of 
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the Broken Linces, where it pleased him 
to be wedded. ‘I'wo knights, who were 
waiting to do battle, as was the custom 
of the place, were rather disappointed 
at the nature of the cavalcade, which 
seemed to interrupt their purpose. Bat 
greatly were they —— when they 
received a cartel from the betrothed cou. 
ple, offering to substitute their own 
sons in the room of other antagonists, 
and congratulating themselves in com- 
mencing their married life in a manner 
80 consistent with that which they had 
hitherto led. They were victorious as 
usual; and the only persons aeritg oc- 
casion ‘to rue the complaisance of the 
count and his bride, were the two stran- 
gers, one of whom broke an arm in the 
rencontre, and the other dislocated a 
collar-bone.” 

The reader will expect the 
Combat of Count ¢ and Hereward. 

“cy am ready,’ said Count Roe 
bert of Paris, taking the same weapon 
from a Varangian soldier, who stood ‘by 
the lists. Both were immediately upon 
the alert, nor did farther forms or cir- 
cumstances put off the intended combat. 

*¢ The first blows were given and par- 
ried with great caution, and Prince Tun- 
cred and others thought, that on the 
part of Count Robert, the caution was 
much greater than usual ;' but, in. com- 
bat as in food, the appetite increases 
with the exercise. The fiercer passions 
began, ag usual, to awaken with'the 
clash of arms and the ‘sense of de 
blows, some of which were made wi 
great fury on either side, and parried 
with considerable difficulty, and ‘not’ so 
completely but what blood flowed ‘on 
both their parts. The Greeks looked’ 
with astonishment on a singlé combat, 
such as they had seldom witnessed, and 
held their breath as they beheld the fu- 
rious blows dealt by either warrior, and 
expected with each stroke the annihila- 
tion of one or other of the combatants. 
As yet, their strength and agility seemed 
somewhat equally matched, -althoug 
those who judged with more pretension 
to knowledge, were of opinion, that 
Count Robert spared putting forth some 
part of the military skill for which he 
was celebrated; and the remark was 
generally made and allowed, that he had 
surrendered a great advantage by net in- 
sisting upon his right to fight upon 
horseback. On the other hand, it was 
the general opinion that the gallant Ve- 
rangian omitted to take advantage of one 
or two opportunities afforded him by 
the heat of Count Robert’s temper, who 
obviously was incensed at the duration 
of the combat. 
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« Accident, at length, seemed about 
to decide what had been hitherto an 
equal combat. Count Robert, making 
a feint on one side of his antagonist, 
struck him on the other, which was un- 
covered, with the edge of his weapon, so 
that the Varangian reeled, and seemed 
in the act of falling to the earth. The 
usual sound made by spectators at the 
sight of any painful or unpleasant cir- 
cumstance, by drawing the bresth be- 
tween the teeth, was suddenly heard to 
pass Grongh the assembly, while a fe- 
male voice loud and eagerly exclaimed,— 
© Count Robert of Paris!—forget not 
this day that thou owest a life to Hea- 
ven and me.’ The Count was in the act 
of again seconding his blow, with what 
effect could hardly be judged, when this 
cry reached his ears, and apparently 
took away. his disposition for farther 
co! 


‘© ] acknowledge the debt,’ he said, 
sinking his battle-axe, and retreating 
two steps from his antagonist, who 
stood in astonishment, scarcely recover- 
ed from the stunning effect.of the blow 
by which he was so nearly prostrated. 
He sunk the blade of his battle-axe in 
imitation of his antagonist, and seemed 
to wait in suspense what was to be the 
next process of the combat. ‘I acknow- 
ledge my debt,’ said the valiant Count 
of Paris, ‘ alike to Bertha of Britain and 
to the Almighty, who has preserved me 
from, the crime of ungrateful blood- 
guiltiness.—You have seen the fight, 
gentlemen,’ turning to Tancred and his 
chivalry, ‘ and can testify, on your ho- 
nour, that it has been maintained fairly 
on both sides, and without advantage on 
either. I presume my honourable anta- 
gonist has by this time satisfied the de- 
sire which brought me under his chal- 
lenge, and which certainly had. no taste 
in it of personal or private quarrel. On 
my part, I retain towards him such a 
sense of personal obligation, as would 
render my continuing this combat, un- 
less compelled to it by eelf-defence, a 
shameful and sinful action.’ ” 

We shall return to these volumes: 
meanwhile, it is safe to leave “Castle 
Dangerous’ for a week. 


The Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SwaksPeare. 





Mozart, who never wrote anything su- 
perfluous, compliments, in a letter, one 
of his acquaintance for composing with 
his own ideas—as if this were a singular 
virtue in musical authors. — Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 
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PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT, «¢. 
Davies, in his account of Achen, says, 
“‘ That the women there ure the king’ 
councillors; and that a woman was his 
admiral. Among the Lysians, the re- 
lations by the mother’s side were esteem- 
ed more honourable ‘than those by the 
father; and, for that reason, the chil- 
dren took the mother’s name. 

P.T. W. 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

In the Old Church, near Christ Church, 
Bristol, was the following epitaph : 

‘¢ Here lieth Tho. Turar, and Mary, 

his wife. He was twice Master of the 

Company of Bakers, and twice Church- 

warden of this parish. He died March 

6th, 1654. She died May 8th, 1643. 


“ Like to the baker’s oven, is the grave, 
Wherein the bodyes of the faithful have 
A setting in, and where they do remain 
In hopes to rise, and to be drawn again ; 

Blessed are they, who in the Lord are’ 
; d 


dead, 
Though set like dough, they shall be 
yr ee like bread. *s 
P. T. W. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Anagram ........ A ragman. - 
Administration ... It is not T ran mad. 
Reformation...... More far into. 
Constitution...... I cut it not son. 
General.......... Enlarge. 
Captain.......... A tin ig 
Journey.......... Ye-run Jo. 
Auction Marts .... Smart caution. 
Articles bought .. Hog tub salt rice. 
Shoe ........++-. Hose. 
Instrument ...... Ten rum tins. 
Laughable ....... A huge ball. 
Stafford Gaol...... A-rod flogs fat. 
Diamonds ........ Didos man. 
Theatres ........ He treats. 
Spectators ........ Actors pest. : 
Devil .........2-, Vide L. 

W. Hampton. W. S., Nrack. 


A Captain Frederick Thomas of the 
Royal Navy, having lost two ponies 
which had been tied up in the stable ; 
in advertising a reward, he offered ten 
ounds for the apprehension of the fel- 
iow who entered his stables and cut 
adrift two ponies. w.G.C. . 
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